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MEUDON FROM THE SOUTH 
By Jean Rachmiel 



A PAINTER OF THE CHAMPAGNE— JEAN 
RACHMIEL 

A critic of acumen, no less competent judge of painting than 
Frederick Keppel, speaking of the work of Jean Rachmiel, thirty of 
whose canvases are now being exhibited at the Syracuse Museum 
of Fine Arts, said: "Mr. Rachmiel is a painter with a great future. 
He is, in fact, Millet redivins, but with Millet's brutality left out." 

A glance at the young painter's work shows the comparison to be a 
not inapt one, the resemblance being largely, however, in the fact that 
he, like the great Barbizon master, has chosen to paint the peasant life 
of France with a striking and truthful brush, which clearly disdains to 
hide reality under a glamor of undue ideality. Probably no one of 
the younger French painters with whom Rachmiel (an American and 
here a voting citizen) ranks, strives more faithfully to know thoroughly 
every character he draws, not excepting Emile Friant or Dagnan- 
Bouveret. 

By choice Rachmiel for the last seven years has made his home 
among the paysans of the Champagne, entering into their village 
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interests, dressing like them, and like them going shod in sabots. 
His simple chateau is in la Haute Vaucelle, near the Boissy du bon 
Repos, about ninety kilometers from Paris. Here he lives and paints 
three weeks out of every month, the remaining week being spent in 
his atelier in Paris, which he shares with his father. He is an early 
riser, and an indefatigable and most painstaking worker, doing 
absolutely no part of his work from chic, and being undaunted by 
even the most inclement of weather, where an outdoor effect in any 
way worth the effort is to be gained. 

The young painter was born in the village of Haverstraw-on-the- 
Hudson, of a French father and an American mother. He was 
taught to draw before the alphabet was given him, and continued 
under the guidance of his father until, as a youth, he entered the Art 
Students' League of New York and became a pupil of George de 
Forest Brush. His father, Alexandre Rachmiel, at one time a fellow- 
student with Henner, was a strict disciplinarian and critic, as well as 
a sympathetic friend to his gifted son, and after a three years' course 
of study in the metropolis, sent him to Paris to continue his work. 

As a nouveau, Jean Rachmiel first enrolled at Julien's school, ever 




A TICKLISH MOMENT 
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GOOSE PLUCKING 
By Jean Rachmiel 

ately from the types of 
simple life, to which he 
turned with a natural selec- 
tion. In this, the work of 
the American painter proves 
powerful and individual. 
He is a splendid draftsman, 
models out his figures with 
the skill of a sculptor, yet 
develops the tenderest of 
perspectives with a delicacy, 
a softness, that is unique. 

He is an innate lover of 
nature and of simple human 
types, finding his impulse 
chiefly in such homely sub- 
jects as a pair of plodding 
plow-horses; the faggot 
gatherers in the woods; 
the child whose wonder is 
stirred by the squirming of 
the geese under the tantal- 



a Mecca for American 
pupils ; but shortly after- 
ward he entered the atelier 
of ce cher maitre Bonnat, 
with whom he continued to 
study for five years. To- 
day that great master's 
friendship and admiration 
for his pupil is one of the 
strongest ties that, to the 
present, have detained the 
latter in France. 

Yet Rachmiel in times 
past has run the risk of. 
seriously disappointing his 
master, whose prophecy 
that the ability of. the young 
man to paint mighty figure 
groups would place; him in 
the forefront of modern 
artists has not served \ to 
divert the latter immedi- 
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izing tickling of her stick ; or the shepherd lazily ruminating over his 
flock and the zealous sheep-dog beside him. With the alert poacher 
and his equally stealthy canine companion, the shrewd pelt merchant, 
plodding through the winter snow, or the young mother and child 
crossing the sunlit 
meadow on a fresh 
June morning, 
Rachmiel's sym- 
pathy is manifest. 
He translates them 
in a mood of appre- 
ciation that affec- 
tionately recognizes 
even the homeliest 
characteristics. His 
figure -work shows 
him to be a strong 
anatomist, in which 
indeed he has been, 
from the beginning 
of his career, 
acknowledged as 
remarkable, both by 
Lefebvre and ' by 
Bonnat. 

For eight or nine 
years Rachmiel has 
exhibited annually 
at the 1 (old) Salon; 
within the past; 
season his work has 
been seen at the 
Academy and at the 
Union League Club 
exhibitions in New 
York City; and he 
has been invited to 
return to America during the autumn to paint choice views of several 
notable places in New York state. Personally, the painter is retiring, 
to the point of shrinking from public attention, though known among 
his friends as altogether genial^ unaffected, and kind, especially to 
struggling students and fellow-artists. He is a tireless student in 
every branch that appertains to his art, believing that the true painter 
must be familiar even with the construction of his mechanical tools, a 
connoisseur of pigments, and of fabrics likewise, in order to make an 
enduring as well as a beautiful work of art. His canvases are of the 
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heaviest toile, and are prepared personally by himself with the utmost 
care. He follows strictly the rules laid down by the best of the old 
masters. He paints in strong, fresh colors, much worked over, and 
seeks constantly that perfection of detail which time only serves to 

. ripen and not im- 
pair or obliterate. 

Rachmiel, though 
native born, is a 
"new" man in 
America, and the 
qualities and char- 
acteristics of his 
work, through lack 
of exhibition, are 
comparatively little 
known. His thirty 
canvases, shown in 
Syracuse (which, by 
the way, will likely 
be taken to other 
cities later in the 
year), are interest- 
ing, not less to the 
student than to the 
picture-lover. They 
show a versatility of 
mind that bodes 
welT for the artist's 
future and furnishes 
adequate ground for 
Mr. Keppel's en- 
thusiastic prophecy. 
They show, as said 
before, a warm sym- 
pathy with human- 
ity in its humbler spheres of action, and also an equally warm 
sympathy with nature in its varied aspects — qualities that appeal to 
the heart and insure lively appreciation on the part of the public. 

His love of nature and of common scenes and people is vouched 
for by the titles of his canvases: "Field Companions," "Garden 
Flowers," "The Poacher," "Alphonsine," "Evening," "Repent- 
ance," "Daphne Reflecting," "Sybilla," "La Recureuse," "The 
Octoroon, " " L' Automne, " " Goose Plucking, " " Boon Companions, 
"Twilight Plowing," "The Burden Bearer," "Bout a Vent," "A 
Shepherd of the Champagne," "A Ticklish Moment," "Morning on 
the Pre\" "Bon Jour, Badine," "Bois de Meudon," "Meudon from 
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TWILIGHT PLOWING 
By Jean Rachmiel 



the South," 4< The 
Pelt Merchant," 
"The Faggot Gath- 
erers," "Les La- 
veuses du Village," 
''Preparing Sugar 
Beets," "The 
Strawberry Gather- 
ers," "Au Bois de 
la Vaucelle," 
"Spinning a Top," 
"In Mere Mericot's 
Garden," "Portrait 
of a Lady," "A 
Goose Girl of the 
Champagne." 
These are the pic- 
tures with which Rachmiel makes his American debut, and despite 
an occasional suggestion of Salon methods, they are canvases whose 
supreme interest lies in a frank presentation of every-day life and scenes. 
Rachmiel's pictures are always characteristic. Probably the best 
of the whole collection is "The Poacher," a familiar subject, which he 

treats in an original and 
forceful manner. The scene 
is laid in the depths of the 
woods with the atmosphere 
full of snow. The sky 
glows with a cold winter 
pink. The poacher is a 
stern, determined man, and 
is accompanied by his dog. 
There is a superb modeling 
of figure, and a wonderful, 
glistening white in the snow 
on the branches of the 
trees, which make the pic- 
ture one of great strength 
and harmony. 

"A Shepherd of the 
Champagne" is full of mel- 
low yet early summer 
greens and yellows, and has 
a fine depth of perspective. 
■^^^■^^^^■i^^^MHMiM^MHB In the full foreground the 
au bois de la vaucelle shepherd stands leaning on 

By jean Rachmid his crook. He wears a 
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brown costume, patched with black, over which is thrown an old red 
cape. The shepherd-dog standing beside him is peculiarly eloquent 
in action, and the sheep browsing near their two guardians are 
eminently natural. 

"La Recureuse," a mahogany panel showing a woman polishing 
a copper vessel, reflects the sheen of the copper. "Twilight Plow- 
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FIELD COMPANIONS 
By Jean Rachmiel 



ing" shows a farmer plowing in the evening, with one horse, a white 
one, faithfully bending to his work, while the other, a dark one, 
fractiously hinders the work. 

"Meudon from the South" is a landscape, likewise with wonderful 
depth of perspective. In the distance are seen the roofs of bas- 
Meudon- Above, the observatory gleams through the thick forest of 
foliage: In the foreground are two oak-trees on the side of the hill, 
over which a view is caught of another slope on which the sunlight 
falls, coloring it in varied greens. This painting is said by some 
critics to bear a resemblance to the works of Daubigny. 
f * 'Rich harmony of autumn colors appears in some of the pictures. 
This" is' especially true of "The Faggot Gatherers," showing trees 
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quite denuded of foliage, and the dark haze of the autumn sky and 
hills. The branches are handled in a skillful manner. "Au Bois de 
la Vaucelle" shows a child in the foreground, with a man whittling a 
slender young tree in the middle ground. It is a rich and delicate 
piece of autumn painting. Both pictures are eminently effective. 




IN MERE MERICOT'S GARDEN 
By Jean Rachmiel 

1 'The Pelt Merchant" is another strong work. The figure of the 
man, forcefully modeled, is seen coming down the road, which is 
banked with snow. The latter is bright, almost a blue in the sun- 
light. Brown bushes are beyond the snow on each side of the road, 
and behind a bend in the road the roof of a cottage is seen. 

That Rachmiel is capable of very accurate and even draftsmanship 
is evidenced in such pictures as "La Recureuse." "Daphne Reflect- 
ing," and "Garden Flowers." That he can devote himself severely 
to detail is also manifest, though in the pictures now being exhibited 
in America he never makes the detail obtrusive. "The Strawberry 
Gatherers" is admirably drawn, and is worthy of a very mature 
master. "Meudon from the South," already mentioned, attracts the 
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visitor by its warm, glow- 
ing tones, and its sugges- 
tion of balmy atmosphere, 
but in "Boon Companions" 
the composition is more 
perfect than in any other of 
the landscapes displayed. 
In all these canvases 
Rachmiel impresses one as 
being original and personal, 
both in his selection of sub- 
jects and in his treatment 
of them. He has very dis- 
tinctly a style of his own, 
and should not be spoken 
of as the follower or the im- 
itator of any other painter. 
His personal habits and his 
methods of work naturally 
tend to preserve this indi- 
viduality of selection and 
style intact; and his unflag- 
ging industry, his undoubt- 
ed talent, his enthusiasm 
for his art, and his ambition 
to excel in it are factors 
that give even greater promise for the future than his present achieve- 
ments. His forte is unquestionably the depiction of just such simple 
scenes as those now presented to the American public, and one has 
only to hope that he will escape the influence of the Salon, and remain 
loyal to the scenery and the people that have hitherto afforded him 
his motives. George Pollen. 




THE SMOKER — PORTRAIT STUDY 
By Jean Rachmiel 




